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admiration of Tennyson; and that later he came to be regarded
as more eccentric in his championing of the poet than in
his defences of Pre-Raphaelitism.

The Hireling Shepherd was ready in time for the Academy
Exhibition of 1852, was the first of his works to be hung on
the line, and won many converts on the varnishing morning.
It was sold somewhat later for three hundred guineas, and
Hunt was commissioned to paint another picture for which
seventy guineas was agreed upon. Never before had
fortune so smiled upon him. Not only was he able to
continue his work without the pain of continually wondering
how the money for his food and rent was to be provided, but
he could now discharge the remainder of his debt to Millais.
During his sojourn in the country he had agreed to receive
as pupil R. B. Martineau, who had heard of his successful
training of Rossetti and was himself anxious to benefit
in the same manner, persevering in his intention in spite of
Hunt's warning that, far from producing wealth, painting
in England was scarcely a profession at all. And it was
through Martineau that he was now brought into touch with
the genial, humorous Edward Lear, whose mirth and
whimsicality entertained and attracted him in no small
degree.

Lear was worried by the fact that he was unable to carry
out in oil the subjects of his drawings. He had tried
repeatedly to do so in his studio, but had as often broken
down in despair. Hunt's advice was prompt and to the
point. It was useless to attempt to paint from nature in
the studio. The scenes which he wished to represent must
be taken from the landscape itself, with its rocks, trees,
fields, hills, sky and clouds. Lear was delighted with the
suggestion, and, as Hunt was then on the point of visiting
the cliffs at Fairlight near Hastings to find a setting for his